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THE TRENTON EMPORIU™ 


eis not in the wide world a valle / so sweet, 








s that vale in wheee bosom the Gright watere meet 
THE VALE OF CHAMOY 

It was thus the delighted bard of n sung in the 
beautiful vale of Avoca; and when the genius of 
poetry utters her sacred incense, in the maturity 
of its: 3s, over our sylvan scene ry, some other 

strel will celebrate, in strains as sweet, the u 
excelled wities of t \ of Chamoy, though, 
as yet, its green arbours are tenantless, its majestic 
puttonw xds and lofty pines spread abroad in a blue 


I I 


by the smoke of cities, and its ro- 





mant ibbery blooms uncultured. Thirty vears 
ago, a rude | 1% hut stood by the large moss sur 
rounded spring, from which the little rivulet that 





years the valley name flows away towards the dis- 
autiful girl might have en 
iry trees, or sitting b side th 





i ge ntle water 





bank, or earne stly gazing towards the west, 

down behind the lofty 

In the neatness and ele- 

gance of her attire ; in the mild and gentle grace- 
fulness of her form and step, and, more than all, in 
the pale but enchanting beauty of her features, on 


vhich a slight tinge of thought was blended with 


thousand attractive charms ; she reminded one of 

he pictured fairy of some romantic tale, breathing 
out her soul in worship of the wild and splendid 
and the 
utspread firmament, glowing with its million stars, 
yn night. 


But each returning 


sublimities of the forest scenery, by day, 


night changed the aspect of 
scene, and added another inmate to its 

A tall and bold-featured man, clothed 
that 
and listened with ecstacy to the soft 


the cottage 
inhabitants. 
ia a huntsman’s garb, sat by the fire-side of 
sweet girl, 
voice with which she accompanied some lively air 
on her beloved harp ; and while he looked upon 
her face, and held her little hand, a lover’s rapture 
glowed along his brow, and his fine black eye kin- 

dled in a new animation, and sparkled with new 
delight. 

It was the cottage of Albert and Augusta. It 
was here, in this wild and retired and beautiful re- 
treat, that they sought and found a refuge from the 
vindictive spirit of proud and relentless relatives, 








whose hearts, fronf the first, bad beer! bent on the 


prevention of their union, and who, there was re: 





son to believe, would not spare the power of their 
utmost might, in crushing the alliance forever.— 
Their’s was the history of crossed, but persevering, 


adventurous, heroic love ; fromthe abodes of men, 


and the haunts of civilization, they fled together, 
happier far in the possession of each other’s love, 


surrounded by forests and mountains, than they 


could be separate, though feasting on all the heart 


could desire or the eye could wish. 


‘Two summers passed away inthe V: 


moy, and every evening Albert was we le med to 


his hut, by the gentle Augusta, and laid the choice 


tribute of mountain game at her feet. Again the 


melted the 
had be 


The young cou; ple 


warm spring suns had snows from the 


steep hills, and the ice “‘n swept away from 
looked for- 


Albe rt had pur 


the gentle stream. 


ward to the summer with delight 
chased a considerable a distant 
brook, and 
was now contemplating its improve ment A neat 
little before and 
and fleecy fiocks, and lowing herd 


cy present to his mind 


tract of land from 


proprietor, which lay further down the 





iwelling alres rose his fancy, 


green fields, 


5. 4) | 
He thought how 


yovment Augusta’s 
flect he hadr 


ver small, of thos 


much sweeter would be the « 
, 


smiles afforded, when he could r 


stored to her some portion, how 


luxuries of which he had deprived her 


Full of 


from the 


the thought, he returned one evening 


arduous pursuit of game, and, passing on 
the hill-top, to hear the sound of his beloved one’s 


and 


tic home, 


harp, view the smoke ascending from his rus- 


his heart beat quick, as on the utmost, 


the most breathless attention, he could not hear the 


one or see the other. It was the first time his eye 


or ear had ever been disappointed ; a 


! heart-strings 


new feeling 
trembled along his hastened 
It was lonely indeed. The 


villow ; the 


les of household utensils lay scattered round, 


: and he 
to the lonely habitation 


old bucket hung on a branch of few 


artic! 


as they had been in the morning, and Augusta’s 
harp hung in its wonted place. But she was no 
longer there. 

Horror took possession of Albert’s soul—he call- 


ed onthe name of Augusta; the echoes, with all 


their voices, responded ** Augusta.” He searched 
the places of her favorite haunts, but not a trace 


was to be found. The sad reality burst upon him 


in its overwhelming force ; he had not the power 
to resolve or act, and, throwing himself on his bed, 
passed the night in such broken and distempered 
slumbers as the mariner takes in the midst of a 


raging storm. Yet then, in his first extremity, he 
dreamed, amid his feverish sleep, that she came to 
him, a lovely vision. 
midsummer, that a storm had just melted into sun- 
shine, and Hope’s sweet rain-bow spanned the val- 
ley where he stood. She was more beautiful than 
even in her happiest, youngest hours, he bad seen 
her; the glow of health and pleasure sparkling on 
her cheek, and her lovely form, wrapped up in her 


white cymar, all edged with gold, and closed with 


He thought it was a day of 


a diamond clasp ; 


« Be 


he smiled upon him sweetly, an 


said, of adi cheer, Albert, we have met to 


part no more.”” He arose—and taking her harp, 
left the beautiful valley, and, after spending a yea 
in her pursuit in vain, to divert the melancholy of his 
After 


dwelt a season in the south of 


mind, set out on a foreign tour. visiting 


Spain and Italy, he 
Near the 


dence was an ancient cloister, 


France. village where he fixed his res 
§ 


situated in a vall 


much resembling that which he had loved so muc! 
and left, except that it was cultivated and adorn 


most richly. On the hill-top, above the cloister, h 


used to sit and play on Augusta’s harp and sing h« 


favorite airs. Often he observed one of the sist 


hood steal into a little area, and listen 


he could not distinguish het 


tace or form distinct 











but it was en mugeh like August a’s to afford I 
room to picture nev enes of happ s 

At last he saw her no more—the bell tolled th 
note of death ; he knew the rest A small present 

uined t information he sought, bi t of h 
feelings when he learned that the departed sist 
was no other than Augusta! From h re ha 

en carried by her relatiy » hack « ve 
her retreat md, to p petuate t union, sl 
had been s to France, and | in this v 
convent, which she ch becau I bith 
of the scene with that which was forever before he 
rhither fate led her lover, permitting them to loc 
upon each other before they died. In ar 
he was no more And some Tart ruins of ft » 
tage inthe Valley of Chamoy, alone perp 4 
story of their loves and th must unes 

a ae 

I have noted an an lote, says K ue, i 
said to have happen iveryr tly, and which wf 
touch the feelings of most of y readers, as it did 
mine. 

She was pla on | I ul Lh 
lover used often to accompany her on the harp 
died, and his harp had remained r roon 
After the first access of despair, she sunk into t 
d epest me lancho y ind much t elapsed 
she could sit down to her instrument At last she 
did so, gave some touches, and, hark the h . 
tuned alike, di ho! The good girl was 
at first seized with a secret shu » b oon 
felt a kind of soft melanchol st h he 
self firmly pe uaded that the s of her love: 
was softly swe ping the strings of the instrument 

The harpsi hord, from tl noment, constituted 
her only pleasure, as it alone alforded her the jey 


that her lover was still hovering about 


n, who want to ki 





her apar 


ry thing, once entered 


4 wl 
ment; the girl instantly be 


gged him to be qu 





for that very moment the dear harp spoke most dis 
tinctly. Being informed of the amiable illusion 
which overcame her reason, he laughed, and, wit! 


‘ lof . aos 1 
a great deal of learning, proved to he 


r, by exper 


mental physics, that all this was very natural. From 


that instant the maiden grew melancho!v, droops 





and soon af 
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CHURCH YARD IN WALES. 

I walked alone to a church yard, and was struck 
with the remarkable custom that prevails over North 
Wales, of planting the graves of departed friends 
with various ever-greens, and all the choicest gifts 
of Flora’s hand. The snow-drop, violet, and prim- 
rose, harbingers of spring, denote the infant dust ; 
the rocket rose, and woodbine, shew maturer years ; 
while tansey, rue, and star-wort, mark declining 
life ; each has its little ever-green, fond emblem of 
that perrennial state, where change is known no 
more. They are constantly weeded and cherished | 
by the hands of their nearest friends, who appropri- | 
ate every Sunday afternoon for this amiable weak- 
ness, or rather, pious remembrance of departed 
worth. Observing a young person, whose beauty 
and profound attention would have attracted one 





less curious than myself, | approached her with re- | 
spect, she turned her head, and shewed a beautiful 
countenance, still more intefesting from gricf. The 
tears trickled down her cheeks, and with a voice | 
| 
| 


that rebuked my intrusion, she said, ‘1 come here, 
sir, every Saturday, to pluck these weeds, and to 
veep over a dear and only brother, but he was too 
good to remain here.” After an interval of silence 
that I could not have broken, she added, ‘I dont 
know whether I am wrong, but I frequently pray | 
that my dear brother may flourish in Paradise, as | 
this rose on his grave. I am told I ought not to 
pray for the dead, but I find my heart better after it, 
and I feel a stronger desire to be holy, that I may be 
the sooner fit to goto him.’”” My sympathy was | 
strongly affected, and the piety of the sentiment 
disarmed me of all power to demonstrate the fulla- | 

| 


cy of the doctrine. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
FRAGMENT. 

** How little I expected to find thee here, sweet 
lily, hiding in thy large leaf, as though thou shrunk 
from the ardent gaze of the bright sun ! Yet I think 
he kissed thy white bellsasthey peeped out towards 
the cast this morning. 1 should have passed with- 
out observing thee, had not thy sweet perfume at- 
tracted me : shall ] pluck thee from thy green bed, 
and from the green leaf that loves to embrace thy 
fair form ? 


O, yes! I will pluck thee, and wear 
thee in my bosom, until you droop your white bells: 
then I will place thee with my rose-bud and mignio- 
net, in my Bible. You seem to smile, delighted at 
the idea, thou emblem of purity ! It will be a sacred 
place for thee—thy pure bells will not sully the sa- 
ered words upon which I place thee.” 

Thus saying, Virginia plucked the lily, kissed it, 
and placed it in her white bosom ; and then return- 
ed home, where she met her fond father. ‘ What 
have you there, dearest Virginia ”” * The modest 
lily of the vale, my father.” Then it is an emblem 
of thyself, if it is modest, thought he. ‘* Let me 
look at, and smell it, love. O, yes! it is 
sweet as thy breath : I could tell thee when I first 
saw that little flower, if you were not going off so 
fast to place it with thy other favorites.” “No: I 
am not going now, my father—it is not drooping— 
it is too lovely yet.” Then, sitting down by hin, 





| paths 


|} ascended this hill 


she took his hand, kissed it, while her bright eyes 
said “tell me now.” “Yes, I will tell thee now,” 
said her father. “When I first saw thy—my—thy 
dearest mother !——-She was down in yonder vale ; 
she was then young and lovely as thyself—she was 
reclining on that bed of lilies, where, perhaps, you 
“The bed 


just at the foot of the hill, father? It was there I 


plucked that one now in thy bosom.” 


found it ; all the others were out of bloom.” ‘ Yes, 
love, the same, just there. White hands have pluck- 
ed lilies there before thine. A number of those 
lovely little flowers were placed in her dark tresses, 
and some hanging over her white forehead, as 
though she had made a mirror of the clear stream 
that glides along the green vale. You cannot ima- 
gine how lovely she appeared. She arose quickly, 
on perceiving me—a blush stole over her lovely 


face. I stepped back, as though she had been a 





| spirit of the valley—my surprise was so great I could 


not articulate a word for some moments, urtil ob 


serving her increased confusion, I said—‘ Bright 


spirit ! have the goodness to tell me, if you can, how 


, 


far 1 am from Col. Arthur’s dwelling.’ (Iwas a 
stranger in this land, and had left my horse at the 
last inn at which I stopped—and, being informed 
how short a distance it was to the dwelling of my 
father’s friend, t preferred walking along the by- 
The sun was sinking when I left the inn, 
and had quite disappeared ere I met thy mother.) 
She replied, (and her voice thrilled through my 


very soul—I have not yet ceased to feel it)—“ At the 


| top of this hill, Colonel Arthur dwells ; I will con- 


duct thee thither.” 
her hand—mine trembled as I took it. 


Thus saving, she offered me 
We now 
She entered this venerable pile, 
and invited me in, with a freedom that surprised 


me. Col. Arthur soon appeared—but imagine my 


surprise when she said, ‘ Father, I will introduce 








you to the stranger I met in my evening walk.’ He 


| looked at me for a moment, and then exclaimed— 
| ** Jt must be Albert’s son ! !” 


1 replied, ** 1 am the 


son of Albert Northton.”” He was motionless with 


| surprise and delight—but presently he embraced | 


me tenderly, and a tear stole down his noble face. 
“Welcome ! Albert—to my bo- 
som and my home ! thou wert but a boy when I 


most welcome ! 


last saw thee—and now, sec how tall thou art !” 

i to tell 
thee all the veteran said—the inquiries he made— 
But 
when he heard 1 had lost that father, and my for- 
tune with him, he wept like a child. ‘* Albert !” 
said he, *‘ you shall never leave me ; here shall be 
Inced not tell thee, my Virginia, 
how my heart thanked him—or how many happy 
days I spent with this best of men—or how the love- 
ly Eleanor won my heart, and what were my reasons 
for believing she was not indifferent to my love— 


But, Virginia, | would tire thee, wer 


and how often he blessed myself and father. 


thy home !” 


or how the Colonel blessed us when we made known 
to him our love—or how thy beauteous mother trem- 
bled, when we were united at the holy altar—but 
she was mine, and I was happy—five years of bliss 
were ours ; our happiness was then interrupted by 
the death of our good father! my Eleanor mourn- 
ed—O yes! she loved him much. Though the ten- 
derest heart may cease to mourn, yet it cannot for- 
get. Atlength tranquillity was restored—my Elea- 





nor’s sighs became less frequent—and tears but 





seldom filled her cyes, and we were again as happy 
as the happiest of earth’s inhabitants. We some 
times thought of the hour of separation—she with 
calm resignation, while the wildest despair possess- 
ed me when my thoughts dwelt upon it for a mo- 
ment! You were just learning to prattle when the 
hour of separation arrived !—But let me not dwell 
upon it! O why do I think of it? Little did I think 
the sight of that little flower would recall such feel. 
ings to my soul. Pardon me, my love, for we« ping, 
and for wringing tears from thy tender heart. Tak 
thysharp, child, and play me one of thy liveliest airs 
Virginia took her harp, but her voice was so tremu 
lous, and her eyes so full of tears, that she could not 
comply with her father’s wish forsome minutes. At 
length the lively air was played—another—and ano 
ther. Her tears were dried—her cheek kissed by 
her father—and all again was quiet. And now, said 
Virginia, [ will put my lily away, and then ret 
and relate to you the pleasing and interesting story 
told me by old Francis White. 7 ; 
SEPTEMBER 


SHEPHERDSTOWN. 


‘ x NJ wry 7 ‘ 
SELECTIONS. 
BRENTA. 

Our watery journey down the Brenta, was indeed, 
delightful 
their charms with those of nature to enchant us, 
T he 


smoothness of the 





Friendship, music, poetry 


» combined 
and make one think the passage was too short 
scent of odoriferous plants, the 
water, the sweetness of the piano forte, which al 
lured to its banks many of the gay inhabitants, who 
glad of a change in the variety of their amusements, 
came down to the shor s, and danced or sung a 
we went by, seized every sense at once, and filled 
me with unaffected pleasure. I longed to see th 
weeping willow planted along this clegant stream ; 
Miller 
says, ** Of all Europe it prospers best in pensive 
Britain.” Lovely 


grave and steady in her just authority, splendid in 


but the Venetians like to see nothing weep. 


Venic wise in her councils, 
her palaces, gay in her casinos, and charming in all 
How sweetly the caged nightingales, when men a 
most silent, answer each other across the canals, i 
creasing the enchantments of Venetian moonlight, 
while the full gondolas, skimming over the tid 
alanthern in their stern, like glow-worms of a da 
evening, dashing the cool wave to, as they gl 
along, leave no moments unmarked by pecul 
of pleasure. —[mas. Pi0zz1. 
ck. oe 
A REAL HEROINE. 


An interesting and remarkable anecdot 


related 


This 


woman had accompanied Xerxes as an ally in the 


in history, of the Queen of Halicarnassus. 


expedition against Greece, and being pursued in 
this battle by an Athenian galley, met a Persian 
vessel commanded by a tributary prince of Calydna, 
in Lycia, with whom she was at variance. She 
darted the beak of her galley against the Lycian 
vessel, with great déxterity, and buried it in the 
waves. The Athenian galley, deceived by this 
measure, equally artful and audacious, belic ved the 
those that had deserted the Persian interest, and 
therefore quitted the pursuit. Xerxes, who was 
a spectator of her conduct, is said to have been 





vessel of the queen of Halicafnassus to be one of 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








so well pleased with it, that he cried out, the sol- 
diers behaved like women in the conflict, and the 
women like soldiers. 
—e ee 
A PINCH OF SNUFF. 

it is now many years since a widow of about 
twenty, who had some business at Brussels, stopped 
for a short time at a hotel in that city ; she dined 
it the fable de hote, and gencrally spent a part of the 
evening inthe publicroom. This youthful widow, 
whose name was Dorval, was precisely that sort of 
person whom the men all adore, and the women 
ibuse ; the former declared she was the loveliest, 
the most bewitching of creatures, the latter vowed 
she had not the smallest claim to beauty. Whiatev- 
er, were her claims however, one thing is certain, the 
coldest hearts found her irresistible, Her slight, but 
finely rounded form, though too petite for dignity, 
was a model of grace : her features could not boast 
the cold regularity which, in the critic’s eye, con- 
stitutes beauty; but the brilliancy of her complex- 
ion, the varied expression of her speaking eyes, and 
the bewitching archness of her smile, rendered her 
a dangerous object to a man of sensibility. She had 
been only a few days at the hotel, when an English 
gentleman chanced to dine at the public table ; he 
was struck at the first glance with her charms, and 
being well acquainted with foreign manners, he 
thought he might address himself rather freely to a 
lady whom he found at a table dhote ; he compli- 
mented her; she replied with spirit, but with be- 
The Englishman, whom we shall 





connnog reserve, 





Counte de $ , asked Milborne in a haughty tone, 
what he meant by insulting the lady. The English- 
man immediately took fire ; he replied in a tone of 
defiance which frightened Madame Dorval. She 
endeavored to stifle the dispute, by protesting she 
was not offended ; but the gentlemen were both 
too hot headed to be so easily pacified , they dis- 
sembled their resentment till the widow had left the 
room ; but as soon as she did, the dispute was re- 
rnewed. Inafew minutes it arose to such a height 
that a meeting was arranged for the following morn- 
ing ; and thus, for no greater cause than a lady’s re- 
fusal to take a pinch of snuff, two men who were 
not destitute either of common sense or principle, 
so far in their anger forgot both, as to be guilty of 
the folly and impiety of risking their own and seck- 
ing each other’s life. 

Both perhaps repented when the challenge was 
given and accepted ; but it was then, according to 
the notions of false honor so prevalent among man- 
kind, too late. They retired to their respective 
apartments, Milborne wrote two or three letters and 
began to pace the room, deeply engaged in rumi- 
nating on the probable event of the approaching 
meeting 

Suddenly he fancied he smelt fire, he threw open 
the door of his chamberand beheld the stair-case en- 
veloped in smoke. His first thought was for others ; 
he ran to the different apartments vociferating ‘Fire!’ 
In-a few moments every body in the house was 
alarmed ; all hastened to escape ; and Milborne on 
descending the stairs found the greater part of the 
inmates assembled in the street befor 
the hotel. It was indeed time, for the flames were 








call Millborne, became every moment more fascinat- 
ed, puzzl d, however, by the apparent inconsisten- 
r situation and manners, he 
would accompany him to the theatre 
me waich shewed plainly that she consijlered 
*Very well,’ cried Mil- 
ng out an elegant snuff-box, ‘then you 
shall take a pinch of snuff’ ‘I never take ' 
sir,’ cried the widow, turning up her pretty little 


ev inh asked’ if she 


she refused 





the proposal as an insult. 





ne, pull 
snuff, 


nose with an air of ineffable disdain 
*So much the worse, madam; you lose one of 
- I have tried all sorts 


thing fatigued, another disgust 


atest ple asures in lift 





of enjoyments ; on 


ed me; this pleasure brought repentance, and that 








satiety At last | determined to look out for some- 
thing of which [should nottire. It suddenly struck 
ime, that in my fits of vexation and ennu, I had 
found oecas.onal rehef from a pinch of snuff; so I 

came a snuff taker five years ago, and from that 
time to the present t have no ennuz. Come, madam, 


me advise you to try my remedy for this distem 


are all visited more or less.’ 


r, with which we 

‘1 have no occasion for it,’ replied the lady coldly, 
‘lam not troubled with ennu?; and if I were, I 
hould think there are ul means of dis- 
pelling it.’ 

‘Name them, if you please.’ 

* Reading, reflection, the offices of benevolence, 

1¢ pleasures of society.’ 

‘Ah! madam, I have tried all that; reading set 

tosleep; reflection made my head ache ; benev- 
olence | own ts pretty well, but one cannot occupy 
one’s self in that way from morning till night; as to 
the pleasures of society, I have been cheated by one 
half of my acquaintance and laughed at by the other ; 
Lam therefore not very favorably disposed to man- 
kind. So you see, madam, I have nothing left for 
it but to amuse myself in this way ; and opening 
his snuff box, he took a pinch and presented it to 
mer. 

Thoroughly provoked at whatshe considered un- 
pardonable rudeness, she rose to leave the room— 
‘Nay, madam,’ Cried Milborne, starting up, ‘you 

nust not go in anger.’ ‘I am not angry sir,’ cried 

the lady, then trying to disengage her hand which 
he had taken hold of. ‘You forgive me then ?— 
*Yes,’ replied she, but not in the most placid tone 
inthe world. *Wery well then; to prove that you 
dont bear malice, take a pinch of snuff,’ 

At these words the widow’s patience and temper 
both forsook her; she burst into tears. 


the gentlemen present advanced, and one of them, 


more ra 








Some of 





bursting out in evéry direction. The first person 
‘My God!’ 
*where is Ma 


she was not 


whom Milborne saw was his antagonist 
cried the Englishman at sight of him, 
dame ” They looked eagerly round ; 
to be seen 


exclaimed the landlord, * she must 
be lost—see ! her chamber is on fire!’ * A ladder 
qui kly,’ cried Milborne * We have not one ;— 
and if we had it would be of no use ; you would 
perish without being able to save her.’—* I will try, 
however,’ cried Milborne, and breaking from his 
antagonist, who, shocked at the certain death to 


*Oh, heavens !’ 


which he seemed devoting himself, caught hold of 
his arm, he rushed back into the flames 

*He will be lost !’ exclaimed the bystanders. — 
*No, no!’ cried Counte de S will not 
suffer him to perish ; and hastened in search of a 
ladder, which he recollected to have seen in the 
morning at a little distance from the hotel. He was 
fortunate enough to find it; in a few moments it 
was reared against the window at which Milborne 


* Providence 


was seen with Madame in his arms. 


lishman férvent 





* God be praise d,’ cried the E1 : 
ly, as he descended with his lovely burden, whom 
terror had deprived of her senses. * God be praise d!’ 
was echoed th a feeling of mingled 
joy and terror as the y saw the floor of her apartment 
fall in with a terrible crash. Milborne had found 
her lying insensible on her bed ; he wrapped her 
in a blanket and so saved her from being burnt, but 
he was himself very much scorched. Ile delivered 
her to the care of the women, and it being by this 
time ascertained that no lives were lost, Milborne 
and the Counte hastened to convey her to her new 
lodging. She was at that moment hardly capable 
of speaking, but she begged to see her preserver in 
the morning. The gentlemen then separated to 
take some repose, but not before they had shaken 
hands in amity. 


' 
»v all present 


The next morning Milborne waited upon the wi- 
dow. ‘Ah! my preserver,’ cried she, starting 
as he entered and clasping both his hands in hers, 
‘what shall I say to you’ how can I thank you ‘— 
how can I ever repay ”—‘ Repay! nonsense—take 
a pinch of snuff,’ cried Milborne, in atone of affect 
ed gaiety, which ill disguised the emotions the beau- 
tiful widow’s gratitude had called forth. My readers 
will believe that this time she did not refuse. ‘Don’t 
you find it excellent ” cried Milborne. ‘Yes, €x- 
cellent indeed,’ she replied, whem the fit of sneez 
ing which it occasioned had subsided. ‘I thought,’ 





the door of | 
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said Milborne in a tone of triumph, ‘that you could 
not fail to like it, if once you could be prevailed on 
to taste it ; but this is nothing ; Ihave with me sam- 
ples of all the different kinds of snuff that are used 
and some which I have myself introduced and had 
compounded under my own direction ; you shall 
try them all.’ 

The widow would perhaps rather have been ex- 
cused from giving this proof of her gratitude, but 
what could she deny to her deliverer > We do not 
know how far she became a connoisseur in snuff, for 
in a very few days Milborne found that his penchane 
for it began to be superseded by another penchant, 
in short, the widow’s fine eves caused certain unea 
sv sensations, which even his favorite amusement 
of snuff taking could not dissipate. One day, while 
he was sitting with her, he suddenly fell into a fit of 
abstraction, and his box, which he held open in his 
hand, dropped upon the floor. ‘How unlucky ! 
you have spilled all your snuff,’ cried Madame Dor 
val, stooping to pick up the box. ‘Never mind,’— 
said Milborne, gently detaining her hand as she 
presented it to him; ‘ snuff is a good thing but it is 
not a panacea for every care.’ 

‘Indeed '’ cried the widow arehly, ‘and pray 
when did you discover that’? £ Not till to-day; J 
have taken three times the usual quantity in order 
to put you out of my head : but Iean’t. [see clear- 
ly there is only one way to manage that matter sa 
tisfactorily : [ must either marry you or run away 
from you. Now, my dear Madam, what shall I do” 

* Runaway, to be sure,’ cried the widow, but what 
signifies what a woman says W hen her eves contra 
dict her tongue ? Milborne trusted to the former, 
he pressed his suite with ardour 
The Englishmar 


and he was night 
mutual explanations took place 
was a rich, whimsical, but noble minded being 
the widow was virtuous and well born, but compara 
tively poor. No obstacle opposed a union which 
they mutually desired. In the course of two years 
after it had ‘taken place, Milborne was the happy 
father of two lovely children, and their infantile ca 
attentions of his beautiful wife occu- 
pied him so completely, that he no longer felt en 
nui and we are assured that his snuff box, was dis 


resses and the 


carded 
a 
AN ELEGANT COMPLIMENT 
Mr. Henry Erskine, being one day in London, in 


company with the duchess of Gordon, asked her, 








“ Are we never again to enjoy the honor and plea 
sure of vour grace’s society at Edinburg “Oh!” 
said she, ** Edinburg is a vile, dull place ; I hate it.” 


| «6 Madam,” 


well sa 


replied the gallant barrister, ‘the sun 


might as , there’s a vile dark morning, I 


| won’t rise to-day 
A KNOTTY PUN 
Caleb Whiteford of punning memory, once obs» 


at work, knot 


she was doing 


serving a young lady very earnestly 


ting fringe, asked her what ** Knot 


** Pray, Mr. Whiteford, can 


~ we 99 way 7 | } 
ting, sir, re plied sh 


red he 


” ‘le rot 





you knot t “ae answe 


A TOAST 
Dr. Brown, of England, bad long courted a lady, 
who was his constant toast. One day after dinner 
asked why he did 


said he, “as long 


having given another lady, he wa 





not give his old toast, “ Because, 


as | have toasted her | cannot make her Brown.” 


FAIR 18 FOUL, AND POUL IS FAI, 

When Foote once wished to draw a full house at 
the Haymarket theatre, he inserted in the play-bills, 
that by particular desire, for that night only, the 


part of Calista, the fur penitent, would be perform 


| 
| 
| ia 
| 
| 
| 


ed by a Mack / of great accomplishments. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Mies Crachami.—Our poor Jittle dwarf 
is dead. She had been unwell for a few 
days; and expired on her way home, af- 
ter undergoing the fatigue of receiving 
above two hundred visitors on Thursday 
last. The frequency of our mention of 
thisextraordinary being, may have shown 
that we felt a kindly interest in her wel- 
fare; and we are really sorry for her so 
early demise. Yet the great wonder was 
that the machinery of life could have 
been carried on so long in so minute and 
diminutive a form; that a creature like 
this should possess all the physical, mor- 
al and intellectual attributes of perfect 
humanity. It staggered the inquiring 
mind to contemplate her; and one could 
not help revolving the strange doubts 
which arose.—Is there here in this pig- 
my-production of nature, which we can 
merely say belongs to the highest order 
of creation, responsibility of action, prin- 
ciple, soul and immortality? The party 
in whose charge she was, were attentive 
to her; and we only regret that the ex- 
hibition was not made less constant and 
fatiguing for so delicate and fragile a 
creature. 





Singular effects of beauty on a young man. 

Bishop Dapoy invited one day to din- 
ner, two clergymen and two ladies: he 
remarked that during the whole of the 
repast, the youngest of the clergymen 
had his eyes steadily fixed on one of the 
ladies, who was very handsome. The 
bishop, after dinner, when the ladies had 
retired, asked him what he thought of 
the beauty he had been looking at. The 
clergyman answered. * My Lord, in look- 
ing at the lady, I was reflecting that her 
beautiful forehead will one day be cover- 
ed with wrinkles; that the coral of her 
lips will pass to her eyes, the vivacity of 
which will be extinguished; that the ivo- 
ry of her teeth will change to ebony; 
that to the roses and lilies of her com- 
plexion, the withered appearance of care 
will succeed; that her fine soft skin will 
become a dry parchment; that her agree- 
able smiles will be converted into grima- 
ces; and at length she will become the 
antidote of love.”"—I never should have 
supposed, said the bishop, that the sight 
of a fine woman would have inspired a 
young man with such profound medita- 
tions. 





WOMAN. 

The Rev. Dr. Griffin, in his eloquent speech be- 
fore the American Education Society, at its late 
meeting in New-York, appealed “to that sex who, 
like ministering angels, love to hover about the 
chambers of sickness ; who owe so much to christi- 
anity ;” and introduced the following beautiful quo- 
tation :— 

‘* Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 


She, when apostles shrunk, could dangers brave, 
Last at the cross and earliest at the grave.” 














FROM THE NEW LONDON ADVOCATE. 
THE TWO SPIRITS. 
FIRST SPIRIT. 
I’ve seen the youthful warrior’s form 
In battle like the raging storm, 
When mountain oaks are riven. 
SECOND SPIRIT. 

I look’d and saw, where misery reign’d, 
The Warrior, captive, sad, and chain’d, 
Shut from the light of heaven ! 

PIRST. 
I’ve seen the ship, with sail, unfurl’d, 
Float gently o’er the watery world, 
When all was calm at even. 
SECOND, 
But ere the midnight watch was o’er, 
That ship upon a rocky shore, 
A ruin’d wreck was driven ! 
FIRST. 
I’ve seen in blushing charms array’d, 
The lovely, airy, laughing maid, 
Like summer roses bloom. 
SECOND. 
But while her heart beat warm and high 
I saw the hand of Death pass by, 
And push her to the tomb ! 


PIRST. 

I’ve seen the maid, whose charms exc« 

What fancy’s fondest flights can tell ; 
Admirers round her stood. 


SECOND. 
Won by bland words, and flattery’s charms, 
I saw her sink, in ruin’s arms, 
Deceiv’d by him she lov’d ! 
FIRST. 
I’ve seen the monarch in his pride, 
Upon a ‘*sea of glory” ride, 
The conqueror of the world. 
SECOND. 
Did ruin spare him from her shock 
I saw him chain’d on ocean’s rock, 
From country—empire hurl’d ! 
FIRST. 
I’ve seen the bliss of revelry ; 
Felt music’s charming ecstacy, 
In summer’s rosy bower. 
SECOND. 
I’ve heard the minstrelsy of woe, 
In thrilling sadness wildly flow, 
In winter’s midnight hour ! 
FIRST. 
I’ve seen where pleasure spread her charms, 
And fancy rear’d her richest forms, 
And promis’d joys to-morrow. 
SECOND. 
But on the morrow’s dawning light, 
There came a drear, a chilling blight, 
And sunk the heart in sorrow! Atpry. 
How hard is the fortune of all woman-kind ! 
Forever subjected, forever confined ; 
Our parents control us until we are wives ; 
Our husbands enslave us the rest of our lives. 
If fondly we love, yet we dare not reveal, 
But secretly languish, compelled to conceal ; 
Denied every comfort of life to enjoy, 
We're sham’d if we’re kind, and we’re blam’d if 
we're coy. 





Echo, or the Gentleman’s Sad Case. 
How hard is the fortune of silly man-kind ! 
To the frailties and follies of women still blind ; 
When once we take mind to have them for wives, 
We are miss-led and bride-led the rest of our lives, 
Though and though hen-peck’d, we dare not 
complain, 
But secretly languish in exquisite pain ; 
Denied the prime blessings of life to enjoy, 
We're abus’d if we’re kind, and yet blam’d if we’re 
shy 








| chief; though there was nothing to be seen but two 
| or three flashing boats like mere 
| som of the ocean :—** When the winter has passec 





| 
| 
| 





THE BROKEN HEART. 

Then came wandering by a fragile figure, | 
Almost like a shadow !— 

Her eyes were dim as if with many tears, 

Her cheeks were pale as if with many griefs, : 
Her step was slow as if in hopele ssness,— ) 
And her cold heart lay broken in her boson 








Ye have look’d on her form—-now what read + 
The blossom of hope—or the blight of despain 
Is it sickness that maketh the check look so pale, 
Or are they t! 


e traces of weeping and wail 

Ye have look’d on herform—now what read ye t! 
The fullness of health or the relics of care 

She moves like a shadow—a spirit of fear, 

Or one whose wan essence is not of this sphere ! 


Her cheek once was fresh as the rose newly sprung, 
When het vision waslight,and her bosom was yoting 
Ere the pangs of lost love left her quite broke: 
hearted, 
Or the lily its hue to the cheek had imparted ! 
Her eye once was bright as the loveliest star, 
That twinkles and nods in the blue sea afar— 
Ere the falsehood of man had dimm’d it with t ; d 
Ando’ershadow’d with gloom the youth of h 


woe nae fas 


Her lip was as rich as the carnation flower, 

That showers its pe rfume in many a bower, 

Ere the sigh of deceit had breathed o’er its bloom, 
Or the kiss of a traitor had finished its doom ! 


Her form was the model of passionate lov 
And fine as the sylph ones that flutter above, * 
Ere sorrow and sin had dealt with that frame, Z 
Orthe hand of a villain had mark’d it with sham 


Her spirit is broken—her mind is aye lost, 

And with many a woe hath her bosom been cross’ 
She stands on the earth by herself all alone— 
With no being to love her—and she loving none 





wutiful bird, 


1 notes in each grove could 


She is passing full fast, like a be 
Whose richly ton 


heard, 
rill an envious sportsman deep wounding its side, § 
It never sang more, but faded anddied! Frorizes ‘ 





ANNETTE’S SONG. 

**She approached the edge of the hill, wher 
there is a little platform, from whence the peopl 
of Honfleur look out for the approach of vessels.— 
Here she stood for some time waving her handker 


specks on the bo- ‘ 


away, said she, and the trees put on their blossoms, 
and the swallow comes back over the sea, he \ 
return.”—[{Bracepriver Hart. 


Haste !—haste—my love—for dark 
The stormy wave is heaving, 

And chains around thy bark, 

* Are tempest spirits weaving 

They'll drag thee to the cell, 
In serpent-like caresses, 

Where ocean monsters dwell, 
And mermaids curl their tresses 





Oh, haste! for in the west 
Dim, dismal clouds are sailing, 
And from the sea-bird’s nest 
There comes a hollow wailing 


The bridal wreath of white, 
With roses I have braided, 
Then come, ere gloom of night 
Its loveliness has shaded. 


He hears me not—but when 

The winds no more are chilling ; 
When trees are green again, 

And swallow birds are billing . 


He will, when they have flown, 
Return, ne more to leave us ; 
And garlands of their own 
Young Love and Hope shall weave us. 





